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South Carolina and the University of Georgia, undertook to provide < powder and drugs for the army. Although several colleges remained open in the first years of the war, almost all ceased even to ring the bell long before Appomattox. The slender resources of endowed institutions were quickly dried up, and state universities, with the exception of Virginia, were left without support. Jefferson's foundation remained nominally open, though with little life. In Professor Maximilian Schele de Vere Virginia possessed an exceptional scholar; in spite of everything he found time, between drilling the handful of his colleagues and students, to continue his pioneer studies in comparative philology.
Newspapers and periodicals suffered as well as educational institutions. The scarcity of paper, ink, and type, the difficulties of communication, and the high costs of postage all militated against the maintenance of a periodical press. Issues of once prosperous newspapers appeared on half-sheets, on mere slips of paper, and increasingly on wallpaper. A few of the well-established periodicals, such as the Southern Presbyterian Review and the Southern Cultivator, survived the war in depleted form. But De Bow's Review was suspended in 1862, and the leading magazine of antebellum days, The Southern Literary Messenger, closed its office in 1864. A few new enterprises were launched only to fail. Of these the Magnolia and the Southern Illustrated News published verse and stories by the South's leading writers; the latter was distinguished for the woodcuts by W. L. Sheppard and the portraits and sketches of Confederate generals. Southern Punch, with its army jokes and bitter satires on Richmond profiteers, was less successful than another new venture, the Record. Ably edited and neatly printed, it was valued for the competent weekly editorials by John R. Thompson and the admirable summaries of the news of the world.
Depleted though the newspapers and magazines were in many respects, they carried on with little interference from government authorities and with the loyal support of men and women of literary inclinations. The mass of narrative and lyric verse, much of which was in crude vernacular, included some pieces of merit and distinction. Dr. Francis O. Ticknor's "Little Giffen of Tennessee" is a memorable and moving tribute to the heroism of a son of the soil; Father Ryan's "The Conquered Banner*' and Albert Pike's version of "Dixie" are patriotic verses of much merit; and such humorous verses as John R. Thompson's "On to Richmond" rank high among their kind. But all these were transcended by the war